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Should Britain Join a North 


Atlantic Union? 
* 


Mr. Simpson: One of the revolutionary developments of our times has 
been the belief that our social problems can no longer be solved within 
the framework of independent sovereign states. The League of Na- 
tions, the United Nations, the vogue for world government, the projects 
for European unity or Atlantic unity, the massive consolidations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain—all reflect the breakdown of the traditional unit 
of political organization. It seems as if the national state, which itself 
represented a consolidation of smaller units when it first emerged some 
five hundred years ago, is passing through the same painful process of 
conversion into something bigger as the feudal fiefs and independent 
cities of the Middle Ages once experienced. 

From an economic standpoint many of these sovereign states are no 
longer viable. From a military standpoint many of them are no longer 
defensible. From a scientific standpoint they are inefficient trustees for 
the natural resources of this planet. From a humanitarian standpoint 
they may be regarded as obstacles to the pursuit of peace and justice for 
the population of this planet. And, from the standpoint of the two 
superpowers, they are units which must be welded into larger wholes 
if the struggle for survival is to be won. One way or another, by force or 
sonsent, or a mixture of both, it seems certain that these pressures for 
4 simplification of the political map of the world will prevail in the long 
run. 

But in the short run, of course, they encounter the instinctive re- 
sistance which every community offers to anything which threatens 
‘© compromise its identity. The rational planner habitually ignores the 
‘orce of this collective sentiment. Where the consolidation is to be 
sushed through by violence, it can of course be ignored; but if men 
ire to be consenting agents to the process, then one has to recognize 
hat nothing is rarer in history than a free surrender of independence 
n exchange for the alleged benefits of union. Where such unions have 
seen made, it has been either because the units concerned were already 
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more than half-united in their stock, standards, and values or because 
they were driven to unite under the most extraordinary compulsions of 
fear. And even where fears for survival operate, as they certainly do 
today, the statesmen responsible for these communities will invariably 
prefer processes of consultation and cooperation, so long as it is human- 
ly possible, to any formal merger of independence. 

It is against this background that the Rounp Taste presents one little 
fragment of the current debate over the advantages of regional unions. 
Most of us have heard Americans discussing the pros and cons of At- 
lantic Union. Today’s is a discussion among Englishmen. Traditionally, 
the British have not been distinguished by any enthusiasm for direct 
participation in a federal constitution. They have sponsored many con- 
stitutions, some of them federal, for different portions of their Empire, 
but the British Commonwealth of Nations has no constitution, and it 
is an article of the British political creed that it should not have any. So 
an Englishman enters these discussions with a prejudice against tidy 
blueprints. Any British government must also think of itself as neither a 
European nor an Atlantic but a world power; so it is necessarily luke- 
warm to the idea that it should try to fulfil its destiny within either 
a European or an Atlantic community. By and large, the consistent 
attitude of postwar British governments, whether Labour or Conserva- 
tive, has been to express approval for European unity while abstaining 
from joining it; to cultivate Atlantic cooperation without impairing its 
Commonwealth commitments; and to turn a somewhat skeptical eye 
on the planners of superstates. Nevertheless, as we shall hear from this 
debate, there is some sentiment for bolder measures. 

The debate was held by the younger members of the English Speak- 
ing Union in Westminster School Hall, which is just across the road 
from the Houses of Parliament. Four members of Parliament were 
invited to step across from their legislative duties and take part as 
guests. The first to speak was Mr. E. H. C. Leather, Conservative 
member for North Somerset, who was educated at the Royal Military 
College, Canada. The second was Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, member 
for East Coventry, an Oxford don who left his cloister for politics 
some years ago and has been a prominent back-bencher in the Labour 
party. The third was Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas, a graduate of Cam- 
bridge and Yale universities, who has served as a junior minister in 
the Labour government and is now member for Central Nottingham. 
And the fourth was Mr. Christopher Hollis, an Oxford graduate, a 
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well-known critic and publicist, who is a Conservative member for 
East Wiltshire. 

Mr. James Moorhouse, of the English Speaking Union, opens the 
debate. 


Mr. Moornouse: Order! Order! I have much pleasure in welcoming 
to our debate tonight four distinguished guest speakers who are all 
members of Parliament. The motion before the house is that Britain 
should join a North Atlantic federation. I have much pleasure in 
calling upon Mr. Leather, Member of Parliament, to move the motion 
standing in his name. 


Mr. LeatHer: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. Unless you 
secure your defense first, all your talk, all your ideals, all your reforms, 
your development plans, whether they are domestic, colonial, empire, 
world, are just so much talk. Someone here may object; but how 
many British people realize that the British Foreign Secretary has 
signed a document, with the support of both parties—or the majority 
of them in the House of Commons—saying that an attack on Berlin, 
of all places, will be considered an attack on us, and we would go 
to war because of it. The American Secretary of State has signed 
the same document. The Canadian Secretary for External Affairs 
has signed the document, saying that the people of Canada will 
regard an attack on Berlin as an attack on themselves. 

That is something which five years ago, if you had asked any 
of us in the House of Commons to face, we would have said was 
just fantastic. In 1939 it was undreamed of. It is a measure of the 
revolution in men’s minds; and that is largely summarized in an 
organization known as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

But for the last two or three years we have been in a stage of sort 
of perpetual bottleneck. Our problems are dragged from one interna- 
tional conference to another. And every conference sets up yet another 
conference to try and solve them; and conferences and committees 
are breeding at a rate which makes rabbits look like amateurs. The 
duplication of effort, the clogging-up of the whole channels of gov- 
ernment, has got simply vast and wide. I suggest to you that it is 
because we have gone as far as it is possible to go in our international 
cooperation with other peoples, without sacrificing that extraordinary 
thing known as national sovereignty. 

We are told that the British people, or the American people, or 
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the Canadian people, or anybody else you like, are not prepared to 
surrender their right of having the final say as to whether they will 
do this or do that, or go to war, or go to peace, to any international 
function. We have gone right up to it. We have granted powers to 
the organization known as SHAPE, now presided over by General 
Ridgway. We have granted powers to a thing called the Council of 
the North Atlantic Treaty and the North Atlantic Deputies—right 
up to the stage of making a decision. Then we hold back, because 
we say that we are not going to allow our affairs to be dictated by 
an international body in which we can be outvoted. The answer to 
that position was given many, many times by General Eisenhower. 
He said, “It is impossible to expect me to build up the defense of 
Western Europe when every decision I have to take has to be re- 
ferred to no less than twelve different governments to get an answer.” 

We can only get around that if we say, “Right; it’s ridiculous to 
expect our defense organization to be run by twelve different people, 
sitting in twelve different capitals, taking twelve different decisions. 
Therefore, we are prepared to grant certain limited, specified powers 
to an international organization of which we are a part.” 

I am not advocating that a North Atlantic federation should have 
control of your lives or mine; should run British customs’ policy, 
finance policy, tax policy, or a thousand and one other things; but 
I am saying that until we are prepared to go to the extent of putting 
the essential control of defense matters into the hands of one central 
organization, which for want of definition we must call a “federal 
organization,” then we cannot economically build up the peace and 
strength which we all need. 


Mr. Moornouse: Thank you very much. I call upon Mr. Crossman, 
Member of Parliament, to oppose the motion. 


Mr. Crossman: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. We heard a 
very moving speech from the mover in favor of Atlantic defense. 
What was not shown to us was how the strengthening of the military 
forces of the North Atlantic Pact would be assisted in any way by 
the creation of a superstate. I want to make it quite clear that in my 
view those who are trying today, when the priorities of defense are 
overwhelming, to introduce these political concepts merely retard 
defense. How do I know? Because I have seen it happen in Western 
Europe. We have got talk of federation in Western Europe. We have 
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had to have a European Defense Council. I believe the EDC to 
be necessary in Western Europe in order to get over French fears of 
Germany; but nobody is going to tell me that the creation of the 
EDC has made it any easier from a military point of view to organize 
European defenses. It is a most complicated structure, set between 
the independent nations of NATO—yet another mass of committees. 
My friends, if I may say so, a superstate has a few committees as well. 
Do not imagine that this vast new government which we are going 
to put on top will not have some civil servants in it, too. This brilliant 
idea that all the difficulties of NATO will disappear if we just create 
another huge body of international—not international, supranational— 
civil servants and politicians and parliaments and debates on top, is 
that making life easier? Not at all. 

That is why no serious politician, when he gets to a position of 
responsibility, does anything but renege his past if he has ever sup- 
ported these ideas when in opposition. 

I want to make one last point to you, and it is this: I do not happen 
to believe that there is only one center of Western civilization—in 
America. I think that there are two axes, or centers, of Western 
civilization. I think that the British Commonwealth as such has a 
role to play as important as the U.S.A. I think that anything which 
destroys the Commonwealth as a North Atlantic federation would 
be bound to destroy the Commonwealth, for it would be bound to 
weaken the links between Britain and India, would be a fatal blow to 
Western democracy. 

I calculated the other day that the nations which would compose 
a North Atlantic federation contain 15 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion and consume 75 per cent of the world’s resources and materials. 
They are, of course, the rich white nations. Against them are the 
millions of the underprivileged nations. The greatest thing which 
the British Commonwealth has done is to link white and colored, 
privileged and underprivileged nations, in a community of nations 
which has also been built since the war—ourselves and India and 
Pakistan, for example, on terms of equality. And a North Atlantic 
federation would be a bloc of the few rich, white nations. 

And if I may say so, with great respect to the mover of the motion, 
it is not true that if Britain and America stand together, democracy 
is safe. If Britain and America are isolated from the millions of 
the colored peoples, then in the end communism will prevail. 
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If I were asked, I would say that the links between this country 
and India are as important for the future of the world as the links 
between this country and the U.S.A—not in terms of power; not in 
terms of dollars; but in terms of the spiritual strength of the Western 
world. Lose India and you lose your chance of winning the cold 
war without a hot one. 

And so I sum up in this thought: Let us get on with the military 
job, with the organization nations have always used—an alliance of 
sovereign states. Let us understand that we have certainly got to 
have international control of raw material done by sovereign nations 
working out an organization such as we worked at in the last war. 
Without a superstate we organized half the world, with the Americas; 
we organized the distribution, the production, the shipping. We did 
it as sovereign nations, side by side. It can be done. It will not be 
done if we insert into our mind this notion that we cannot get on 
with the job of defending ourselves without a political federation. 


Mr. Moornouse: Thank you very much. I have much pleasure in 
calling upon Mr. de Freitas, Member of Parliament, to speak third. 


Mr. ve Freiras: Mr. Chairman, my feeling is that without some 
form of political linking of the United States with us there is a danger 
either of complete isolation in the United States or that the United 
States comes into Europe and dominates Europe. I do not think that 
Crossman wants either of those. 

It could be argued that today this country would have more say 
over American policies if it were a forty-ninth state; and we are not 
suggesting that. As a forty-ninth state, with a population one-third 
of that of the other forty-eight, we would have considerable political 
influence; and we have not even got that influence today. We should 
remember that the United States Administration, the United States 
Congress can, and very often do, entirely ignore our views; and in 
a federation it would have to be otherwise. 

This closer political linking of European countries with Americans 
would prevent another serious side to this problem, such as the rela- 
tions in the Far East, and on subjects like East-West trade. At present, 
we European. nations can only tell the United States government 
what we believe to be the position in Asia; and they are free to 
endorse any policy, and indeed they do. If we were part of a federal 
community with them, they would have to take account of European 
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opinion, because it would have a political effect in federal elections. 

Now as to the form of federation. Too often I think that people 
assume that if you say “federation,” it must be something like the 
American Constitution, applied on a national scale. Of course it could 
not be that. We cannot expect the United States of America and 
Luxembourg to have the same rights in some union as even Texas 
and Rhode Island have. The disparity is far greater. And it would 
have to be weighted accordingly to recognize these essential political 
facts. 

And here I come to a point which Crossman made, which I regard 
as of great importance. I certainly could not be speaking on this side 
tonight if I thought that we could not devise a system of federation 
which allowed us not to cut ourselves off from our role of link be- 
tween East and West; but we could devise a system of federation 
which allowed us to use that great influence in the community of 
Western nations. 

Frankly, the choice before us is between pretending we are an 
independent sovereign state and getting considerably more independ- 
ence as member of a team. Even for raw materials we are dependent 
upon decisions taken by people in America, over whom we have 
no political control whatsoever; and, of course, even the defense of 
this country is dependent upon United States strategic bombers, over 
which we have no political control whatsoever. I submit that we 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by surrendering our 
sovereignty. 

A second consideration is that, unlike the Western Europe Federa- 
tion, the Atlantic community and the colonies are a viable community. 

There is a third consideration. Although NATO does not include 
Germany at present, Germany is in Europe, whether we like it or 
not, and an extension of NATO into some form of federation would 
enable us to include Germany, because with the United States in as 
1 member, Germany would not be able to dominate it. 


Mr. Moornouse: Thank you, sir. I have much pleasure now in 
-alling upon Mr. Hollis, Member of Parliament, to speak fourth. 


Mr. Houus: Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly true that there have 
seen a number of successful examples of federations; but I think, with- 
nut exception, that they have been successful in countries where first it 
was thought desirable that the federal unit should have a comparatively 
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negative attitude toward foreign affairs. The United States, at the 
time that she formed her federation, wished to keep out of the affairs 
of the world. The Swiss are a great example of a successful federal 
constitution on this continent. They made that federal constitution 
successful because they all wished to preserve an attitude of strong 
neutrality toward the affairs of the rest of the world. To form a 
federation as a means of pursuing an active foreign policy is something 
quite different, and something which, in my opinion, would have 
very little chance of success. ~ 

Another point we have to bear in mind is this: Not that I am 
criticizing it or saying that it is right or wrong, but it is a fact we have 
to face. It is all very well to talk about American policy on this and 
on that; but American policy is still entirely unsettled on a large 
number of matters, and especially on two matters of supreme im- 
portance to this particular argument which we are considering. The 
first is this: It is succinctly clear today that the old-fashioned idea of 
complete isolation, isolationism, is not any longer greatly popular 
in the United States. But, on the other hand, it is equally clear that 
there is a very even division of opinion between those Americans 
who think that their first interest should be an Asiatic policy and 
those Americans who think that their first interest should be a Euro- 
pean policy. It is not up to me to say which is right from their 
point of view or which will conquer. Anyone would have to be very 
confident at present who was to prophesy which would conquer, at 
any rate in the near future. Or, secondly, there is a question as re- 
gards world trade. We find, indeed, many enlightened Americans 
who recognize, with Dr. Lippmann, the necessity for building up a 
condition of what he calls “mutuality,” creating some circumstances 
by which the Americans can trade on an equality with the rest of 
the world. But, on the other hand, we still find plenty of people in 
the United States who do not recognize that at all and who are still 
only anxious to push out exports and to take as few imports as 
possible. Again, until that situation is settled, it is fantastic to talk about 
entering into these very close and definite and rigid political relations 
with the United States. 

Or what, in point of fact, would happen supposing this constitution 
were set up? I agree with Mr. Crossman that it is very difficult to 
examine the argument of our friends in detail, because they have 
not told us what it is. We have to make out for ourselves who is to 
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belong to this community. But I presume this federation is going 
to include the countries of Western Europe and the United States 
and Canada. 

And if it is going to be a democratic constitution, and something 
like “one man, one vote,” which I presume is going to happen, then 
the countries of Western Europe are again presumably going to poll 
more votes than the people of the United States. And this federal 
body, this federal supergovernment, therefore, by this power which 
Mr. de Freitas talks about, is going to influence American policy. But 
there are ways in which we can and should influence American policy; 
but I cannot imagine a more “ham-handed” way, less likely to be 
satisfactory, than that which he has suggested. The people of 
Western Europe can simply by counting heads poll their votes and 
tell the people of the United States that their main defense effort 
should be directed toward Europe rather than toward Asia. 

Or, perhaps rather more crudely—that is not quite so crude as this 
is—they count their votes together and tell the people of the United 
States that they should give the people of Europe a lot more money. 
I cannot imagine any way in which we are less likely to get the 
cooperation of the people of the United States than by setting up 
such rigid constitutional machinery through which we are likely 
to make extremely crude demands upon them. 


Mr. Simpson: After the four members of Parliament had finished, 
it was the turn of members of the English Speaking Union. There 
is not time to give very much more of the debate, but here are a few 
passages from the speech by L. Blake Pinnell, chairman of the English 
Speaking Union. 


Mr. Pinnett: We have been told that the defense of our country 
and of Western Europe can best be conducted in a federation. But 
this is the interesting point: We were also told by Mr. Leather, pro- 
posing the motion, that a federal government would have limited 
powers; and, as you all know, that is the essence of a federal govern- 
ment. It is allowed to do some things, and it is not allowed to do 
other things. But, if a government has limited powers, it simply 
cannot defend itself. 

You all know that in a war every government has to have immense 
powers. It has to control labor; it has to control factory space, ma- 
chinery, shipping, food rationing, allocation of raw materials—prac- 
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tically everything under the sun. There is practically nothing which 
it does not do. 

And how is a federal government going to defend the North 
Atlantic community if it is told, at the very outset, “You must do 
this; you may do this; but most things you cannot do”? It just does 
not work that way. 

It seems to me that imperfect thovgh the present system is, of 
‘cooperation among a number of countries, it would be far worse if 
we tried to defend all these- countries by means of a weak federal 
government severely limited in its powers. 

On the other hand, a number of other countries exceedingly jealous 
of retaining what powers they were still allowed. 

So, there you see on this vital issue of defense, which was made 
the main point of the proposition case, the federal government just 
does not provide us with a solution by the very essence of things 
it is too weak to defend. 


Mr. Simpson: At the end of the debate, a vote was taken among those 
present, and we hear Mr. Moorhouse announcing the result. 


Mr. MoorHouse: There have voted for the motion sixty-four votes; 
against the motion, fifty-five votes. The motion is therefore won by 
nine votes. The house stands adjourned at 10:50 p.m. 
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BRITAIN’S PLACE IN THE WORLD* 
By FOREIGN SECRETARY ANTHONY EDEN 


* 


MY PURPOSE is to deal in general terms with the part which the 
Jnited Kingdom can play in the world and the policies which we 
eek to follow. The sphere and scope of British influence as a political 
orce in the world is difficult to define. Just as our economic life de- 
ends on a blend of European and overseas commerce, of visible and 
nvisible earnings, of trade and finance, transport, banking and many 
ther activities, so our political influence is complex and many-sided. 
Ne are, on the one hand, of course, a part of Europe, both by tradi- 
ion and by geography. On the other hand our significance as a Great 
ower depends largely on our position within the British Common- 
vealth and on our connections with many other parts of the world, 
cluding the United States of America. That is why we warmly 
velcome the growth of the North Atlantic Community. Here is an 
ssociation in harmony with so many of our thoughts and feelings. 
n this wide forum we feel ourselves at home. 

There has been criticism of Great Britain for hesitating to join 
a the plans for European unity. Let me assure you that it is un- 
ainkable that Britain should ever dissociate herself from Europe, 
r take refuge in any form of isolation. We are part of Europe and 
ave always been involved in Europe’s destiny. In two wars in the 
st thirty years, Great Britain has identified Europe’s fate and future 
ith her own. Today our armed forces are on the Continent in time of 
eace. We have undertaken to keep them there so long as is necessary 
yr western defence. 

Yet we cannot join in any European federation. I think this is 
ow fairly generally understood and accepted in Europe. I do not 
eed to explain our reasons again here. It is equally true that we 
e firmly in favour of the efforts of continental Europe to develop 
oser forms of unity. On the economic side we have played a leading 
art from the outset in the work of O.E.E.C. We believe that this 


*From a talk originally presented on the European Service of the British Broad- 
sting Corporation (see The Listener, April 3, 1952). 
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institution has still a vital purpose to fulfil in strengthening the Euro- 
pean economy. We have given our full support to the Schuman Coal 
and Steel Plan and also to the European Defence Community. In 
both of these we shall be glad to see France and Germany working 
in full and honourable partnership. The free world owes a great 
deal to the present leaders of those two countries, whose wise states- 
manship has done so much to cause the rivalries of the past to be 
forgotten in a common endeavour. 

In the plans which we have proposed for remodeling the Council 
of Europe we have sought to find means whereby Great Britain 
could be brought closer to these continental institutions. Our idea 
is that the Council of Europe, of which of course we are full mem- 
bers, should provide the political institutions required by the Schuman 
Plan and the European Defence Community. Thus, Great Britain, 
without actually joining the two groups, could come very close to 
them and give continuing support and encouragement. 

I am very glad to see that this plan has been welcomed not only 
by my colleagues on the Committee of Ministers, but also by the 
General Affairs Committee of the Strasbourg Assembly. We shall 
look forward to working it out together in greater detail. We recognise 
that there is a firm determination among the European countries to 
draw closer together, not simply to consult one another, but to act 
in common and to pool resources. The French Government has indeed 
shown true vision and courage in formulating plans to satisfy and 
interpret this deep European instinct. 

The task of unifying Europe is not likely to be accomplished 
without opposition and difficulty. Who can doubt that the very 
success which has attended our efforts has had its influence on the 
Soviet Government’s latest suggestions about Germany? Yet surely 
the Soviet suggestion that an all-German government should have 
national armed forces at its disposal is a retrograde proposal. It is 
certainly contrary to all that western Europe has been working for 
over the last seven years. The Germans themselves do not want a 
national army. Nor do they want the revival of old forms of German 
nationalism and militarism. What we all want is that Germany should 
play her part in a unified Europe, where decisions are taken together. 
This is an objective which can threaten no one. We should not allow 
ourselves to be diverted from it. 


Let me now turn to the other aspects of Britain’s position in the 
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vorld. Faith in the Commonwealth is strong and deep among the 
3ritish people. The lines of our thought and interest radiate east 
ind west to Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
-akistan and Ceylon, and to the many other parts of the distant 
vorld where we have friends and relatives, who serve in varied 
vays the broad Commonwealth ideal. Great Britain’s vital interests, 
ind the personal connections of her people, link her with her sister 
tations overseas to an extent which is hardly true of any other Euro- 
ean country. The Commonwealth is a unique community. It has 
10 written constitution, no rules of association. But it works. It is 
ike a family. These independent nations, many of them peopled by 
yur earliest settlers, are linked to us by centuries of common purpose 
ind outlook. They are our cousins, some remote, some closer, but 
ll filled with the same undefined loyalty to one another. And in 
ach one of us there is the same deep devotion to our Queen. You 
vill understand, therefore, our interest in preserving this remarkable 
Sommonwealth partnership. In my view it is at once a strong and 
| subtle factor in world stability. We are determined that it shall 
ontinue and develop its peaceful sway in world affairs. 
Then, as I have said, there is the vast North Atlantic Association. 
dere the wide power and influence of the North American con- 
inent meets and merges with the ancient civilisation of Europe. 
need not stress what Europe owes to the United States or the 
mportance of our joint relations. Since 1945 American resources and 
nergies have been made available to rebuild the stricken countries 
f Europe. Thanks largely to this generous vision, Europe made a 
emarkable economic recovery. Then came the new burdens of de- 
ence. We did not seek them. We know what the price has been, in 
<orea, in Indo-China, in Malaya and elsewhere. Here again American 
upport has been forthcoming. United State forces are stationed far 
rom home in the Far East and on the continent of Europe. They 
‘and with us and you on guard against any possible aggression. 
The Atlantic Community is developing quietly, without fuss but 
uite inevitably, around these common purposes. Bounded by the 
Inited States and Canada in the west and by Europe in the east, it 
-anscends the national interests of us all. In this century the Atlantic 
as become a mare nostrum, a sea that links rather than a barrier 
thich divides. I believe that Great Britain can render a particular 
-rvice to this Atlantic Community. We are the nearest of the Euro- 
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pean nations, by our language and background, to the Commonwealth 
and to the United States, and we can act to some extent as the 
interpreters of each world to the other. I claim no special merit for 
Britain in all this. But I believe that by the accident of geography, 
through our position on the fringe of three interlocking worlds, 
we have a special part to play, to which we must be true. 

Thus the western world steps out with gathering strength and 
unity. Can we hope that eventually it may be possible so to expand 
the area of understanding and confidence that we may achieve one 
peaceful world? That is the purpose for which the United Nations 
exists. We must never lose sight of it. If I may quote the words which 
I used in speaking to Columbia University, in the United States 
last January, “So long as our own purpose is made clear we can 
hope that it will eventually be possible to establish, not all at once, 
but agreement by agreement, a basis for existence free from the 
constant fear of war.” This is the goal for which we all strive. It 
is the true purpose of all our international endeavours, of all the 
conferences which we attend, of all the agreements into which we 
enter. Britain’s part in the world will always be a part of peace. 


BRITAIN AND THE COMMONWEALTH* 
By THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY 


Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 


* 


THE question with which I have to deal here is one of the most 
difficult and delicate and, at the same time, one of the most important 
problems which face us in this country at the present time: I mean our 
relationship with western Europe and our relationship with the other 
members of the British Commonwealth and with the United States; 
and how all these are to be satisfactorily woven together into a single 
foreign and imperial policy within the United Nations. It is a problem 
we have simply got to solve, if we are to play our full part in the world. 
I do not pretend it is an easy one. For our lot is inevitably linked with 


*From a talk presented on the European Service of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation (see The Listener, April 10, 1952). 
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jurope. We cannot dissociate ourselves from what happens there. Yet 
we have also, through our membership of the Commonwealth, far 
wider interests, which are equally vital to our existence as a great na- 
ion. And that raises another question. This second question, of course, 
nost immediately concerns the nations which actually form part of the 
Sontinent of Europe: but it has a direct bearing on our own position 
oo. Is it either practicable or desirable that the nations of continental 
Europe should be merged in a single federation like the United States, 
and ought we to join in such a federation? 

The British Commonwealth is an association of self-governing na- 
ions scattered over the face of the world. These nations are in every 
way equal to each other. Each is responsible for its own home and for- 
sign policy. But they are also parts of a greater whole: they are bound 
0 each other by innumerable links both spiritual and material, loyalty 
‘0 the Crown, a strong attachment to parliamentary democracy, a pas- 
sionate belief in free institutions, and, broadly speaking, a common 
putlook on all the things that really matter. The Commonwealth is 
often described as a family of nations, and that is a pretty good descrip- 
‘ion. For it implies a special relationship under which each member of 
he family has both a right and an obligation to consult the others before 
coming to a decision on matters that concern them all. 

That does not mean that each member of the Commonwealth has 
not a perfect right to do what it thinks proper in its own interests. 
There is no obligation on it to modify its policy to suit the others, if it 
Joes not wish to do so. But it ought to consult them first: and in 
Fact, just because members of the Commonwealth have, broadly speak- 
ing, a common outlook, and because this habit of close and continuous 
consultation has grown up over so many years that it has almost 
yecome second nature, wide differences of view over important issues 
rarely occur. That is the reason why the countries of the Common- 
wealth have always stood together in the past at moments of grave 
international crisis. 

But if Britain were to become merged in a European federation, this 
would necessarily mean that control over her defence and foreign 
relations, both political and economic, would be transferred to the 
Federal Government. If that were to happen, Britain would cease to 
ye an independent sovereign state, and, as a result, she would not be 
able any more to play her present part in the association of independent 
sovereign states which together make up the Commonwealth. It 
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would in fact, in my view, be the end of the Commonwealth. Britain 
would become just part of Europe, and the other members would 
go their own way. They would not want to take on new obligations 
on the Continent of Europe, whatever we might do. As things are 
today, their natural ties with Britain, ties of blood or of language, of 
history or of institutions, perhaps above all the habit of acting together, 
are strong enough to hold us all in a single unity. But that would f[ 
be putting too heavy a strain on them. Already, most of them tend 
to react violently against any proposals for setting up centralised 
machinery, even inside the Commonwealth. They will consult together, 
they will work together on a voluntary basis. But they will not go any 
further than that. There is, I believe, not the faintest chance that these 
sister nations of ours, whose immediate interests are in North America, 
in Africa, in Asia or in the Pacific, would be ready to enter into a new 
and special relationship, even an informal one, with a federated Europe. 

If that is true of the Commonwealth, what about the European 
federation itself? Would the continental members of this, on their 
side, be willing to accept the extra obligations that would be in- 
volved? They would already have the difficult task of harmonising 
their own varying interests and policies. Would they be likely to 
undertake, as well, an obligation to consult seven other countries 
scattered over the length and breadth of the globe every time they 
had to come to a decision? And if these seven countries disagreed 
with them, is it probable that the federated Europe would be ready 
to modify its own European policies to suit the convenience of 
its Commonwealth associates? I cannot help feeling that even if 
the Commonwealth were willing to join a European federation, 
the practical difficulties of so expanded a scheme would make it 
quite unworkable; and in any case I am sure they would not join. 

I am afraid, therefore, that, however good our intentions, if this 
country were to become merged in a European federation, it could 
only be a step towards the break-up of the Commonwealth, with all 
the incalculable dangers that that would bring with it. For Great 
Britain herself, it would be the greatest of all disasters, both political 
and economic. Nor would it be much less: for Europe. For do not 
let us ever forget that, from start to finish of the last two terrible 
world wars, our sister nations of the Commonwealth, not because 
of any obligation but by their own free decision, fought beside us 
and our European Allies in every theatre of war, including Europe. 


ee Scere sok indeed. up to the iceges in France in 
1944, as Mr. Churchill has pointed out, the fighting forces of the 


Commonwealth, measured in terms of divisions in contact with the 
enemy, exceeded those even of the United States. It was not till the 


very last few months of the war that that position was reversed. 

The Commonwealth simply must not be allowed to break up: 
and that means that this country cannot be merged in a federated 
Europe. But I am not, of course, suggesting that we should do 


nothing to help our neighbours on the Continent. That would be 


folly. The days of splendid isolation are long past. What happens in 
Europe vitally affects us, as the last two world wars have shown; 
and with the growth of modern weapons, this would be even truer 
if unhappily war ever broke out again. We must not only be pre- 
pared to fight, if war breaks out in Europe. We must show now 


that we should fight, if need arose. That is by far the best way to 


prevent war. What we are to do to show this goes beyond my scope 
here. What I have tried to make clear—and I hope I have succeeded— 
is that the survival of the British Commonwealth and our membership 
of it must be the cornerstone alike of our foreign and imperial policy. 
That is to our interest, and it is to the interest of the peoples of 
Europe, too. For on it the maintenance of world peace, with all 
that that means to them and their children, will most surely depend. 
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